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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible C i It ad tes the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of [eaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 
‘It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money aad without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return u3 a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue ” 

A dress ‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 





—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Oifice address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their minufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Cominunity has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There iso 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn , 
which is also self-supporting. 

-—-The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Hexven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
‘medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that auzht of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for. 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, the se- 
curing of a vitat, or@antzation, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRiTICISM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Jonn H. 
Noyes, asthe melium by which these truths have 
been maihly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 


fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one ‘Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, évercoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling together.n Association, or Complex Fami- 


ies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulater of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrog ‘fammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 





Che Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron hewds, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 


Address ‘ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences. but developing muny new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Bisur Communtsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of hould jot them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 














BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other. publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 
inconnection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Noyrs. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


FS" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mailto all parts of the country. 





THE CIRCULAR. 
The Rights of the Mind. 

Perhaps the most obvious statement of 
the rights of the mind is, that all men 
have a right to education. This is a very 
popular doctrine. But it seems to me 
that the mind has rights prior to that of 
education, which deserve to be under- 
stood and recognized—rights that we are 
now deprived of, and wronged thereby. 

I say that the first right of the human 
mind is aright to a CLEAR MEDIUM. The 
right to education is secondary to this.— 
By aclear medium we men a sphere of 
action, in which the mind is under no 
unnatural impediments. I1t isin this 
sphere only that education can have fair 
play. If your opportunities and privi- 
leges for education are very great, they 
are comparatively worthless, as long as 
your mind is working in a dark medium 
—obstructed by spiritual and physical 
impediments. For instance: of what 
use would instructors, books, leisure, &c. 
(which are the privileges of education), 
he to you, if your mind were all the time 
stupified with some disease, or under the 
influence of some narcotic like opium, or 
you were compelled to live in filth and 
darkness ? As long as the mind is in a 
dark medium, and laboring against such 
obstructions, it is impossible for it to 
profit much by its privileges. 

It is very important for us to inquire 
into the state of the medium in which 





our minds act, and find out the unnatu- 
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ral impediments to intellectual freedom. 
It is evident to me that a great amount 
of the labor that is now necessary to ed- 
ucate and discipline persons’ minds, and 
make them logical, thinking beings, is 
made necessary by unnatural impedi- 
ments. That is to say, men would be 
able to think and reason a great deal bet- 
ter than they do now, with less labor of 
education, if there were no spiritual ob- 
structions: education would become a 
natural and easy thing, and the results 
of the exercise of our minds would be 
greatly increased : education would be- 
come sport. 

To show the truth of this view of 
things, we will refer to the Bible. It is 
evident that Christ introduced a new in- 
tellectual medium, that made education 
a great deal easier than it was before.— 
He did not advance the education of the 
church so much by setting them to study- 
ing—giviug them books and opportuni- 
ties to educate themselves—as he did by 
giving them a better medium—remov- 
ing obstructions. 

In the world, the study of languages is 
considered very difficult and laborious.— 
But Christ made it quite easy: he re- 
removed the impediments that hover 
around this branch of education toa 
marvellous extent. One of the charac- 
teristics of the school that he established 
was, that they spoke in all manner of 
unknown tongues : not because they had 
more discipline of mind and greater priv- 
ileges than others, but because their 
minds were in an illuminated medium : 
all impediments to clearness of perception 
were taken out of the way. 

But to drop the history of the Primi- 
tive church, which is a very interesting 
and important part of the subject, let us 
turn our attention to the nature of the 
impediments that obstruct the free action 
of themind. First, it is clear to me that 
UNBELIEF is the greatest general impeci- 
ment to the free action of the mind, and 
the greatest hindrance to education Un- 
belief is willful ignorance—ignorance of 
the Spirit and the works of God. It is 
thus described by Paul in the first chap- 
ter of Romans, and the more we inspect 
and analyze it, the more we shall see the 
truth of that definition. The world will 
be proved guilty because they are willful- 
ly ignorant of God and his works. This 
willful ignorance of all mankind is rest- 
ing upon us. This is the great canopy 
under which we move. It is under this 
blanket of unbelief that we have to get 
our education, This state of willful ig- 
norance and darkness is an unnatural, 
state: it not only befogs our vision with 
reference to God, but-.with reference to 
every thing else. For, if you shut your 
eyes from seeing one thing, it prevents 
you from seeing any thing, and actually 
makes you a blind map. It is under 
that spirit that we are living and edu- 
cating ourselves: education has to force 
its way through that dark spirit of unbe- 


lief. 


There are various subjects in respect 
to which the devil has managed to 
bring about a seated, chronic state of 
willful ignorance. First, with referenee 
to God and his works, Secondly, the 
whole world has agreed to keep itself in 
willfal ignorance on the subject of the 
sexual relation ; and darkness on this 
subject tends to darken the mind in ref- 
erence to every thing else. Again, the 
whole world holds itself in willful igno- 
rance of individual character ; i. e., each 
individual is willfully ignorant of his own 
character—willfully torgetful of his faults. 
He refuses to let daylight into his heart. 





We have realized, as an Association, the 
difficulties that attend a system ot thor- 
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ough criticism. Now, what is a system 
of thorough criticism ? It is simply let- 
ting in light upon individual character. 
But we find that there is a strong, will- 
ful spirit to be overcome in this opera- 
tion, even among those who are honest 
and truthful. The devil has been accu- 
mulating darkness, blindness, and the 
power of forgetfulness, on the subject of 
individual character, from the beginning 
of the world. It is not a mere negative 
thing: it isa positive impediment, re- 
sisting the light, and as opposite to truth- 
fulness as snow is to fire. With all these 
impediments positively resisting the 
truth, it is not to be wondered at that 
education is a difficult thing. 

With this view of the matter, I see 
that we are liable to make too much ac- 
count of education as it exists in the 
world. Its intrinsic importance is not to 
be measured as things now are, with all 
these obstructions. If we can suppose 
all these impediments removed, and the 
mind furnished with a clear medium, all 
that is now called education—i. e., la- 
borious exercise of the mind—would be 
dispensed with: education as it is now 
understood would te seen to be a tem- 
porary affair, To illustrate: In raising 
a lemon tree here, it is necessary to re- 
sort to labor and means that would be 
worse than useless in its natural climate. 
I apprehend that all that is now called 
education is like the labor bestowed on 
the lemon tree, It is very necessary as 
things now are ; but if our minds.were 
allowed to act in their proper medium, 
all this trouble and care woukd be need- 
less. 

So, while we encourage education as 
it is now understood, as necessary, we 
must encourage primarily, labor for free- 
dom. of mind—for a true medium of 
mental operations. There are various 
things that we can do that will operate 
in this direction. Every effectual thrust 
you make against unbelief, is advancing 
your eaucation, and clearing your medi- 
um. It helps pull down the power of 
darkuess, and advances your education 
more: than the study of books. 

I maintain that willfully studying the 
subject of the sexual relation, in face of 
all the impediments of the prince of dark- 
ness, with a determination to find out 
the truth about it, is one of the best 
moves that can be made toward improv- 
ing our own minds, and clearing the in- 
tellectual medium. You cannot do a 
better thing for your own education, or 
apy one’s else, than to attack, again 
and again, the principality of darkness 
on that subject. ou find it exceeding- 
ly difficult to think on that subject: 
there is the spot on which you can labor 
to the very best advantage. It is a cita- 
del that the devil has fortified more strong- 
ly than any other. It is the Gibraltar of 
his kingdom ; and he is desperately de- 
termined to keep the world in ignorance 
about it. 

I also maintain, that in introducing 
the system of criticism—truth-telling 
about individual character—we are doing 
one of the very best things for educa- 
tion: we are introducing a system that is 
in direct opposition to willfull ignorance. 
We find it exceedingly difficult to keep 
our hearts open to the light, and let the 
whole truth in regard to ourselves be 
known; tix re are a thousand impedi- 
ments to it, hoth personal and sympa- 
thetic. But we asan Association have 
steadily resisted the spirit of darkness 
on this point, and shafl yet finish our ed- 
ucation in this respect. 

\s we call the whole mass of willful 
ignorance the power of darkness, we may 
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call the truth we are bringing to bear 
upon it, the power of light—a positive 
resisting power ; and it will be necessary 
before we get through the war to be dog- 
gedly willful for the truth. There must 
be as much willfulness on one side as 
there is on the other—will against will. 
The battle must be fought on the prin- 
ciple of “ diamond cut diamond.” Look 
into the thing, and see if you cannot get 
up a determined will to coéperate with 
God in this matter, and to kaow the 


truth in regard to those things that the fy your desire for food. If you havea 


world are willfully ignorant about. By 


doing that, you strike a blow at the very tainty : and you are in duty bound to as- 
root of all ignorance ; you strike a blow|gert that right. The worst enemies of 
at the spirit that covers up the first and| human rights are those that deny the 
most important of all rights, viz., the possibility of certainty. 


right to a free medium—the right to get 


an education without impediment. We} precisely the same that stands in the 
must follow up the war in this direction. way of investigating truth on these for- 
As soon as all impeciments are removed, | hidden subjects; and you are forwarding 
education will follow as a nataral result :| yourselves in faith, just so far as you are 
but labor for education, as things are, is|able to pursue the investigation of truth 
like training yourself to read. in a dark} jn the face of this power of willful igno- 
room, A person might leam to do con-|rance. So we see that the interests of 
siderable in a room as dark as this would} faith and education are identical. You 
But how much/cannot do better than to make a rule, 
would such @ training be worth, when/when you find yourselves averse to the 


he without a light. 


you come to be placed in your natural 


situation ? There is a great amount of/to put your will right there, and say I 
education in the world that is like train-| wii/ find out the truth on that point.— 
ing persons to read in the dark. Would/ And if I do not succeed at first, I will 
it not be decidedly better to get day-)try again, and offer myself to God to be 
light ? instructed. I will do my part by turning 

I desire co stir up all minds to a reali-|my attention to the subject, and if it 
zation of the importance of removing im-| please God he will help me investigate it. 


pediments. The way to do this, is to 


believe in God, and believe in a way that oped in the world to bring in the Millen- 
will enlarge your hope: have confidence nium, if people would attend to it: but 
to believe that in God’s illumination you] the truth is kept from having its true ef- 
can know all things, and willfully hold| fect by this spirit of darkness, and every 
your minds in that attitude toward the| blow we strike at that is letting the truth 
power of darkness. Make up your minds] out into freedom. We must become em- 
that you will not be defeated : watch,|bodiments of the spirit of enthusiastic 
and wait, and knock, try first one corner] Jove of universal truth. 


of the subject, and then another, and 


persevere until you in some way make] our minds by their results, as long as 
your way out of the devil’s magnetism.|they work in this fog of darkness. You 
Believe that God is able to give you|cannot know what your mind is, until it 
knowledge on any subject that you find|has had a chance to work, free from im- 
pediments. If you can by prayer, faith, 
the action of the world ; be as willful to] and willful attention to the truth, create 
know God and attend to him as the/a free medium for your mind to operate 
world is to forget him. Be willfully de-|in, you will find it is a great deal stronger 
termined to break up every sham, and/than you ever imagined, and you will 
find that you have now much more 

I sincerely believe that our system of|knowledge than you suppose. Many a 
«riticism has done more to educate us| one has forgotten enough to make a good 
It has a double}education ; and when you recover your 
power of education. First, it is a good| rights, all you have forgotten will return 
exercise of the mind—better than study-|to you. God’s policy is to make us use 
ing Latin or Greek ; and secondly, it is} up all we have before we ask for more: 
and it would be well for us to recover 
ignorance—removing the great universal and make available what we have already 


blockaded with impediments. Reverse 


know the truth on all subjects. 


than anything else. 


breaking up the great power of willful 


impediments to education, which study-|| 
ing Latin or Greek does not, 


wonvince you, that the difficulty in your 
minds is not mere forgetfulness or inat- 
tention, but that there is a positive force 
and power compelling you to forget things 
—Satan catchrg away your thoughts. 


to meddle with, and then raising a hur- 


be sensible of, as long as this nightmare 
You have all had experience enough to] of unbelief is over us.—Home-Taik. 1851. 


haps, the mosts sublime of human compositions 


ricane if any one thinks about it.” That 
is what I should call an argumentum ad 
diabolum.” 

Let us assert our right to CERTAINTY. 
That is one of the rights of the human 
mind. The intellect has an appetite, 
and hungers for cer‘ainty, just as much 
as your physical nature hungers for food ; 
and nothing but certainty will satisfy 
that huuger: speculations will not sat- 
isfy it any more than sawdust will satis- 


right to food, you havea right to cer- 


The difficulty in the way of faith is 


investigation of any particular subject, 


There is already truth enough devel- 


We must not estimate the power of 


earned, whicb is much more than we can 





The Ninetieth Psalm. 





The Ninctieth Psalm might be cited as, per- 
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Your education will be obstructed in 
all ways, if there is one thing in respect 
to which the devil can close your eyes. 
I have to nerve myself from day to day 
up to the highest pitch of resolution, not 
to be drawn or wiled away from atten- 
tion to the truth concerning the sexual 
The devil will tell you, and 
the spirit ot the world will tell 
that this subject is too contemptible to de- 
mand your attention. 
such stuff, “It cannot be a really con- 
temptible subject in your own estimation, 
If itis, why do you make 
such a fuss about my paying attention to 
it? and why have you been these six 
thousand years casting up your fortifica- 
tions about it, and making it almost as 
much as a man’s Jife is worth to think 
and talk about it ? The more you trou- 
ble me, air, with your horrible unbelief, 
the more I shall be nerved up to attack 
it. It willnotdo, Mr. Devil, to blow both 
‘hot and cold, which you are doing in say 


But I reply to all 


—the deepest in feeling—loftiest in theological 
conception—the most magnificient in its im- 
agery. ‘Truc is it in its report of human life, 
as troubled, transitory, and sinful, true in its 
conception of the Eternal—the Sovereign and 
the Judge, and yet the refuge and hope of 
men, who, notwithstanding the most severe 
trials of their faith, lose not their confidence 
in Him ; but whom in the firmness of faith, 
they pray for, as if they were predicting a 
pear-at-hand season of refreshment. Wrapped 
one might say, in mystery, until the distant 
day of revelation should come, there is here 
conveyed the doctrine of immortality; for in 
this very plaint of the brevity of the life of 
man, and of the sadness of these his few years 
of trouble and their brevity, and their gloom, 
there is brought into contrast the divine im- 
mutability ; and yet it is in terms of a submis- 
sive piety; the thoughts of » life eternal is 
here in embryo. No taint is there in this 
psalm, of the pride and petulance—the half 
uttered blasphemy—the malign disputing or 
arraignment of the justice or goodness of God, 
which have so often shed a venomous color 
upon the language of those who have writhed 
in anguish, personal or relative. ‘There are 





who have stood the helpless spectators of the 
miseries of others, that havo not fallen into 
moods of mind violently in contrast with the 
devout and hopeful melancholy which pervades 
this ode. Rightly attributed to the Hebrew 
lawgiver or not, it bespeaks its remote an- 
tiquity, not merely by the majestic simplicity 
of its style, but negatively, by the entire avoid- 
ance of those sophisticated turns of thought 
which belong to a Jate--a last age in a people’s 
intellectual and mo:al history. This psalm, 
undoubtedly, is centuries older than the mor- 
alizing of that time when the Jewish mind had 
listened to what it could never bring intoa 
true assimilation with its own mind—the ab- 
stractions of the Greek fhilosophy.—Jsaac 
Taylor. 
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The President’s Message. 





Congress has again met, the President has 
transmitted his message to the two Houses and 
it is now before the people. It is, compara- 
tively, a short document. 

It gives a synoptical view of the relations of 
this country with other nations, and says : 

‘* Tf the condition of our relations with oth- 
er nations is less gratifying than it has usually 
been at former periods, it is certainly more 
satisfactory than a nation so unhappily distrac- 
ted as we are, might reasonably have appre- 


hended.” 
It says that the relations of this country 


with European nations remain undisturbed ; 
tkat very favorable relations still continue to 
be maintained with Turkey, Morocco, China, 
and Japan ; and that, 

‘* During the past year there has not only 
been no change of our previous relations with 
the independent States of our continent, but 
more friendly sentiments than have heretofore 
existed are believed to be entertained by these 
neighbors, whose safety and progress are so 
intimately connected with our own. This 
statement, specially applies to Mexico, Costa- 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Peru and Chili.” 


The President favors the Atlantic Telegraph 

project, and also the project to extead the Tel- 
egraph from San Frarciseo to connect by a 
Pacific Telegraph with a line which is being 
extended across the Russian Empire. 
He also fayors the Pacific Railroad, and 
the enlargement of the great canals of Illinois 
and New-York, connecting the waters of the 
sea-board with the Mississippi. 

The various departments, of the Treasury, 
War, Navy, Interior, and Post Office, are 
briefly noticed, and Congress is referred to the 
Reports from those Departments for full infor- 
mation. 

About half the Message is devoted to the 
subject of Emancipation. 

Calling attention to the Proclamation of 
Sept. 22, last, and to the second paragraph of 
that paper, in which he declares his intention 
to recommend to Congress at this session the 
adoption of measures for the gradual abolish- 
ment of slavery by a system of compensated 
emancipation to be tendered to all the Slave 
States for free acceptance or rejection, Mr. 
Lincoln proceeds to present this subject to the 
attention of Congress. He first reiterates 
the arguments against disunion and the division 
of the nation into two governments, especially 
those which are suggested by the geographical 
structure and relations of the country, and 
comes to the conclusion that there is no possi- 
ble severing of the national homestead, but 
would multiply and not mitigate evils among 
the people. He then recommends the adop- 
tion of the following resolution and articles 
amendatory of the Constitution of the United 
States : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
houses concurring, that the following articles 
be propused to the Legislatures or Conventions 
of the several States as amendments to the 


Constitution of the United States ; all, or any 
of such articles when ratified by three fourths 








le 


ag part @r parts @f the said Constitution, to 
wit : 

Arr.—Every State where slavery now ex- 
ists which shall abolish the same therein at any 
time or times before the first day of January 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred, shall receive compensation from the 
United States, as follows, to wit: The Presi- 
dent of the United States shall deliver to every 
such State the bonds of the United States 
bearing interest at the rate of——for each 
slave shown to have been therein by the eighth 
census of the United States, said bonds to be 
delivered to such State by allotments or in one 
parcel at the completion of the abolishment, 
according as the same shall have been gradual 
or at one time within such State, and the inter- 
est shall begin to run upon any such bonds 
only from the proper time of its delivery as 
aforesaid; and afterwards any State having re- 
ceived bonds as aforesaid and afterwards in- 
troducing or tolerating slavery therein shall 





-|refund to the United States the bonds so re- 


ceived, or the value thereof, and all interest 
thereon. 

Art.—Slaves who shall have enjoyed actu- 
al freedom by the chances of the war at an 
time before the end of the rebellion, shall be 
forever free, but all owners of such who shall 
not have been disloyal, shall be compensated 
for them at the same rates as provided for 
States adopting abolishment of slavery, but in 
such a way that no slave shall be twice ac- 
counted for. , 

Art.—Congress may appropriate money 
and otherwise provide for oiiaiaiee free col- 
ored persons, with their own consent, at any 
place or places without the United States. 


These propositions are argued by the Presi- 
dent at considerable length. In concluding 
his argument he says: 

“The plan consisting of these articles is rec- 

ommended, not but that a restoration of the 
national authority would be accepted without 
its adoption, nor will the war or proceedings 
under the proclamation of Sept. 22, 1862, be 
stayed because of the recommendation of this 
plan. Its timely adoption, I donbt not, would 
bring restoration and thereby stay both; and 
notwithstanding the plan, the recommendation 
that Congress provide by law for compensating 
any state which may adopt emancipation be- 
fore this plan shall have been acted upon, is 
hereby earnestly renewed. Such would only be 
un advance part of the plan, and the same ar- 
gument applies to both. This plan is recom- 
mended as a means, not in conclusion of, but 
additional to all others, for restoring and pre- 
serving the national authority throughout the 
Union. The subject is presented exclusively 
in its economical aspect. This plan would, I 
am confident, secure peace more speedily than 
can be done by force alone, while it would cost 
less considering the amounts and manner of 
payment, and the amounts would be easicr 
paid than will be the additional cost of the war 
if we rely solely on force. It is most likely, 
very likely, that it would cost no blood at all. 
The plan ia proposed as permanent constitu- 
tional law. It cannot become such without 
the concurrence of first two-thirds of Con- 
gress, and afterwards three-fourths of the 
States. The requisite three-fourtlis of the 
States will necessarily include seven of the 
slave States. Their concurrence, if obtained, 
will give assurance of their severally adopting 
emancipation at no distant day, upop the new 
constitutional terms. This assurance would 
end the struggle now, and save the Union for- 
ever,” 
From this we understand that ootwithstand- 
ing his proposal of this plan, the President 
will carry out his Proclamation. In that Pro- 
clamation he declares 


‘“‘ That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1863, all persons held as 
slaves within any State or any designated part 
of a State, the people thereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, sha!l be 
thenceforward forever free, and the Executive 
Government of the United States, includin 

the military and naval authority thereof, wil 
recognize and maintain the freedom ot such 
persons, and will do no act to repress such per- 
sons or any of them in any efforts they may 
meke for their actual freedom.” 


Tn that Proclamation the President further - 
says that on the Ist of January he will desig- 

nate the States and parts of States, if any, the 

people thereof shall be in rebellion. 

If this Proclamation is carried out m good 

faith, unless there is a very rapid and radical 

change in the attitude of the people of the 

South in the present month, Slavery in North 

Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
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kansas, a part of Virginia and Tennessee, will 
be brought to an end. 

In this view of the case, why bring forward 
this new plan? Why hold out a plan which 
virtually perpetuates the institution throughout 
the remainder of the century in such States as 
sball choose it? It may be proper to provide 
for the compensation of loyal slaveholders—-if 
there are any such in the States which are in 
rebellion—on the first of January. But if any 
thing is to be done in addition to the Procla- 
mation, let it not be something to break the 
force of that measure, but something which 
shall render it more general and effective. It 
is not partial, gradual, and lingering measures 
of emancipation which the nation needs, but 
measures which are general, effective and imme- 
diate. There can be no lasting peace until 
Slavery is utterly brought to an end ; and only 
those measures which will end it the most 
surely and speedily, should claim attention. 
It is folly to waste time with half-way meas- 
ures. It is folly to let the claims or interests 
of a few hundred thousand slaveholders have 
an undue weight. It is the down-trodden, 
working, serving, suffering millions of to-day, 
it is the future millions whose lives are to fill 
the years that are coming, whose claims, whose 
interests and whose rights should settle this 
question of emancipation. This generation 
has no right, in view of the vast opportunity 
which God has opened before it, to delay for 
one hour that act on their part which shall 
bring Slavery to an utter end, throughout the 
nation. There is power to to do it; all the 
holiest inspiration of the age demands that it 
be done. . 
The Religious Character of 
the Negroes. 





Mrs. Frances D. Gage writes to the Ohio 
State Jowrnal, from Port Royal, about the re- 
ligious character of the negroes, as follows : 

‘The faith and trust of the negroes are won- 
derful. They know nothing but God in this 
great warfare. Ask some poor woman, who has 
run away from the main-land to the island, who 
has hid in the bushes till almost starved, swam 
the rivers and waded the slime when the tide 
was out—how she could endure? ‘Oh! missus, 
me ask Jesus, and Him said Him would get me 
through, and Him did. They will hft their 
hands and drop on their knees, and pray for you 
with a pathos that brings tears to your eyes, de- 
spite your philosophy. Some are mean, some 
selfish and deceitful, some lazy, some steal. Find 
me eighteen thousand ignorant people anywhere 
that have not such among them. I have not 
heard a profane word from them ; not one unkind 
remark, nor disrespectful expression. Some of 
the women are living lives that make our woman- 
hood blush; but there are women of the same 
class in all our cities—women of more culture 
than these, who do as slavery has taught them. 

“ Here is the only point where any experiment 
is being made to organize and bring order out of 
chaos for these poor creatures. So far, all things 
considered, it is more than successful. Looked 
at from the standpoint of prejudice, judged by the 
results of ordinary cultivation, it would seem a 
failure. But let no one suppose that the wrong 
of slavery which it has taken a century to perfect 
into tull blossoming, will not bear fruit for a cen- 
tury tocome. It cannot be otherwise, and we 
who, in time past, said, ‘Let it be, because it is 
constitutiona!,’ will have to suffer the effect of 
this ‘ cunstitutional’ violation of God’s wise laws.” 


Yet these Port Royal blacks, says James 
Miller McKim, of Philadelphia, ‘‘ are of the 
lowest grade of their class. ‘They are planta- 
tion slaves, the progeny of plantation slaves 
of unmixed African descent. Gnarled and 
twisted in body, uncouth in form and feature, 
they show in their persons the effects of a cen- 
tury of degradation.” 

From every part of the South, similar tes- 
timony comes up as to the religious character of 
the slaves. Of course, there are many indi- 
vidual exceptions, and it would be wonderfu) 
ifthere were not. But the great body of 
these blacks manifest religious characteristics 
which are profoundly interesting. They are 
unquestionably ignorant in an_ intellectual 
point of view ; there is probably much super- 
stiticn among them ; there are many ways in 
which they are still crude and uncivilized. 
Yet in this fact of their spiritual development 
they have a foundation on which may be 
built the noblest and most beautiful manhood. 


the best civilization and culture, let the Gospel 
of Holiness be taught them, and it would not 
be strange if under its influence some of the 
most splendid manifestations of human life the 
world has seen, should be the result. At all 
events, the Anglo Saxon part of the nation 
will do well to remove forever the obstructions 
which it has placed in the pathway of its 
black brother. . 





An Oneida Journal. 





—A Suggestion. --Passing through the Com- 
munity Library we noticed the following 
thoughts pinned to one of the book-shelves : 

A WORD FOR THE TIMES. 

While working for Money, aud objects of gen- 
eral use, we should also give attention to improv- 
ing ourselves and embellishing our Home. 

‘© A thing of beauty is a joy forever!”— Keats, 

«*We should cultivate the Beautiful, for the use- 
ful will take care of itself.” Goethe. 

‘* Praise God in the Beauty of Holiness ”— David. 

Every young man and woman should have, be- 
sides their regular daily industry some scheme 
or enterprise for increasing the Community at- 
tractiveness. 

Each one has some gift for art and may raise 
that gift to a passion, and turn that passion to 
the public service. 

Remember, every line you add to the beauty of 
our surroundings—every harmony of color and 
cound you may produce, gives pleasure to hun- 
dreds of vour brothers and sisters. 

The pure and truthful in art, feeding our sense 
of Beauty, 1s as valuable a part of our wealth as 
Wheat or Corn. 

Music is a delightful branch of personal cul- 
ture, but it is limited in general effect to the 
time of performance, and is dependent on the 
presence of the artist. 

Ground-improvement, or Landscape Gardening 
is a cheap source of pleasure, since, when cence 
executed its after-cost is nothing, and it remains 
a permanent delight to the eye. 

Walks may be cut—Groves may be planted— 
Water work and Rock work introduced—Seats 
and Arbors provided, and every stroke of this 
work, while it educates the projector, adds an in- 
creasing charm to our home, and will speak for 
us to them who come after. 

The noble fields of Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture are open. 

Young Men! Now is a good time to awake to 
our opportunities and take a new departure.— 
Let us not neglect any appointment of daily in- 
dustry but as a lover contrives to have stolen in- 
terviews with his mistress, let us as occasion of- 
fers, seek the presence of the Beautiful in some 
form of Art, recognizing in it a manifestation of 
that Glorious Being, who creates Sunsets and the 
Flowers, and whose nature is Love. 

—Taecture.—-On Wednesday evening Mr. 
Campbell, our Treasurer and Book-keeper, 
gave a lecture on Book-keeping, in its various 
systems of Single and Double Entry, with illus- 
trations written out on a scale large enough for 
the whole audience to read. The lecture was a 
clear and instructive presentation of the sub- 


ject. 


--Conert. On Saturday evening our mu- 
sicians gave a Home-Concert, vocal and instru- 


mental. The programme was as follows: 


1. “Sounds from Home.” Quintette Band. 
2. * Frost Song.” Quartette. 
3. * Di Tanti Palpiti.” Piano, Duo. 
4. “Columbia.”’ Song. 
5. ** Minnehaha Polka.” Piano. 
6. “ Dreams on the Ocean.” Piano and Violin. 
7. “ We meet by Chance.” Song. 
8. ‘‘ Evening Breezes.” Cornet, Duo. 
9. ** The Storm.” Piano. 
10. ‘*Then you’ll remember me.” Song. 


11. * Fashion Polka.” Quintette Band. 
The performance was very acceptable and 
entertaining. 





The soul is like a musical instrument; it is not 
enough that it be framed for the very most deli- 
cate vibration, but it must vibrate long and often 
before the fibers grow mellow to the finest waves 
of sympathy. I perceive that in the veery’s car- 
olling, the clover’s scent, the glistening of the 
water, the waving wings of butterflies, the sunset 
tints, the floating clouds, there are attainable in- 
finitely more subtile modulations of delight than 
I can vet reach the sensibility to discriminate, 
much less describe. If, in the simple process of 





Let them be brought under the influences of 


writing, one could physically impart to this page 


the fragrance of this spray of azalea beside me, 
what a wonder would it seem!—and yet one 
cught to be able, by the mere use of language, to 
suppiy to every reader the tutal of that white, 
honeyed, trailing sweetness, which summer insects 
haunt and the Spirit of the Universe loves. The 
defect is not in language. but in men. There is 
no conceivable beauty of blossom so beautiiul as 
words—none so graceful, none so perfumed. It 
is possible tu dream of combinations of syllables 
so delicious that all the dawning and decay of 
summer cannot rival their perfection, nor winter's 
stainless white and azure match their purity and 
their charm. To write them, were it possible, 
would be to take rank with Nature; nor is there 
any other method, even by music, for human art 
to reach sv high.—T7. W. Higginson- 





For the Circular. 


Control of the Attention. 





Mr. Epitor:—In reading an article in the Oc- 
tober No. of the Atlantic Monthly eniitled ‘“Au- 
tumnal Tints,” I was much interested in some re 
marks the writer makes on what may be called 
the Control of the Attention. He says: 


‘Tf, about the last of October, you ascend any 
hill in the outskirts of our town, and probably of 
yours, and look over the forest, you may see—— 
well, what [ have endeavored to describe. All 
this you surely will see, and much more if you are 
prepared to see it—if you look for it. Otherwise, 
regular and universal as this phenomenon is, whe- 
ther you stand on the hill-top or in tho hollow, 
you will think for threescore years and ten that 
all the wood is, at this season, seer and brown. 
Objects are concealed from our view, not so much 
because they are out of the course of our visual 
ray as because we do not bring our minds and 
eyes to bear on them; for there is no power to see 
in the eve itself, any more than in any other jelly. 
We do not realize how far and widely, or how 
near and narrowly, we are to look. The greater 
part of the phenomena of Nature are for this 
reason concealed from us all our lives. The gar- 
dener sees only the gardener’s garden. Here, too, 
a8 in political economy, the supply answers to the 
demand. Nature docs not cast pearls before 
swine. There is just as much beauty visible to 
us in the landscape as we are prepared to appre- 
ciate—not a grain more. The actual objects 
which one man will see from a particular hill-top 
are just as different from those which another 
will see as the beholders are different. The Scar- 
let Oak must, in a sense, be in your eye when you 
go forth. We cannot see anything until we are 
possessed with the idea of it, take it into our 
heads—and then we can hardly see anything else. 
In my botanical rambles, I find, that, first, the 
idea, or image, of a plant occupies my thoughts, 
though it may seem very foreign to this locality 
—no nearer than Hudson’s Bay—and for some 
weeks or months | go thinking of it, and expect- 
ing it, unconsciously, and at length 1 surely see 
it. This is the history of my finding a score or 
more of rare plants, which I could name. A man 
sees only what concerns him. <A botanist ab- 
sorbed in the study of grasses does nut distinguish 
the grandest Pasture Oaks. He, as it were, 
tramples down Oaks.unwittingly in his walk, or 
at most sees only their shadows. I have found 
that it required a different intention of the eye, in 
the same locality, to see different plants, even 
when they were closely allied, as Jancucee and 
Graminee ; when I was looking for the former, 
I did not see the latter in the midst of them.— 
How much more, then, it requires different. inten- 
tions of the eye and of the mind to attend to dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge! How differ- 
ently the poet and the naturalist look at objects! 

“Take a New-England selectman, and set him on 
the highest of our hills, and tel! him to look— 
sharpening his sight to the utmost, and putting 
on the glasses that suit him best (ay, using a spy- 
glass, if he likes)—and makea full report. What 
probably, will he spy?—what will he select to 
look at? Of course he will see a Brocken spectre 
of himself. He will see several meeting-houses, 
at least, and, perhaps, that somebody ought to be 
assessed higher than he is, since he has so hand- 
some a woud-lot. Now take Julius Cesar, or 
Immanuel Swedenborg, or a Fegee-Islander, and 
set him up there. Or suppose all together, and 
let them compare notes afterward. Will it ap- 
pear that they have enjoyed the same prospect ? 
What they will see will be as different as Rome 
was from Heaven or Hell, or the last from the 
Fegee Islands. For aught we know, as strange a 
man as any of these is always at our elbow. 

** Why, it takes a sharp-shooter to bring down 
even such a trivial game as snipes and woodcocks ; 
he must take very particular aim, and know what 
he is aiming at. He would stand a very small 
chance, if he fired at random in the sky, being 
told that snipes were flying there. And so is it 
with him that shoots at beauty; though he wait 
till the sky falls, he will not bag any, if he does 
not already know its seasons and haunts, and tho 
color of its wing—if he has not dreamed of it, so 
that he can anticipule it; then, indeed, he flush- 
es it au every step, shoots double and on the wing, 
with both barrels, even in cornfields. ‘The sports- 
man trains himself, dresses and watches unweari- 
edly, and lvads and primes for his particular game. 
He prays for it, and offers sacrifices, and so he 
gets it. After due and long preparation, school- 
ing his eye and hand, dreaming awake and asleep, 
with gun and paddle and boat he govs out after 
meadow-hens, which most of his townsmen never 
saw nor dreamed of, and paddles for miles against 
a headwind, and wades in water up to his knees, 
being out all day without his dinner, and ¢herefore, 





he gets them. He had them half way into bis 








bag when he started, and has only to shove them 
down. The true sportsman can shoot you almost’ 
any of his game from his windows: what else has 
he windows oreyes for? It comes and perches 
at last on the barrel of his gun; but the rest of 
the world never see it with the feathers on. The 
geese fly exactly under his zemth. and honk when 
they get there, and he will keep himself supplied 
by firing up his chimney; twenty musquash have 
have the refusal of each one uf his traps before it 
is empty. If he lives, and his game-spirit increas- 
es, heaven and earth shall fail him sooner than 
game ; and when he dies, he will go to more ex- 
tensive, and, perchance, happier hunting-grounds. 
The fisherman, too, dreams of fish, sees a bobbing 
cork in his dreams, till he can almost catch them 
in his sink-spout. I knewa girl who, being sent 
to pick huckle-berries, picked wild gooseberrivs 
by the quart, where no one else knew that there 
were any, because she was accustomed to pick 
them up country where she came from. The as 
tronomer knows where to go star-gathering, and 
sees one clearly in his mind before any have seen 
it with a glass. The hen scratches and finds her 
food right under where she stands; but such is 
not the way with the hawk.” 

If men are finding that in order to secure a 
given object, the attention must be educated with 
special reference to that object, where things out- 
ward and visible only are concerned—and this ix 
evidently the writer's idea—how much more need 
is there of this when an investigation of our un- 
seen, spiritual interests is the object in view. 


Take the doctrine of salvation from sin. It is 
simple belief in Christ’s power to save, which 
brings us into fellowsmp with him, and though 
the way is so plain that a “ wayfaring man though 
a foul, need noterr therein,’ yet it is only the 
single-eyed attention that will ever be successful 
in the search for it. “Seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” So with 
every succeeding step from this first. It being 
true that we are changed into the image of things 
we gaze upon, giving our attention to Christ is 
the all-important and only business of those who 
would become spiritually minded like him.— 
Whatever good we lack or desire, may certainly 
be gained by fixing the attention upon it. 

Suppose a man is bound by disease, and spends 
his time and wastes what strength he has, fretting 
and chafing against his difficulties; every struggle 
he makes while he remains in this attitnde, only 
sinks him lower and increases the power of his 
malady. He may thus gaze at his troubles till 
he is swamped in death. Or, on the other hand 
he may look to Christ as the embodiment of all 
life and health that is worth any thing. Let him 
keep his attention in this single direction, and he 
shall find his disease weakened and its power 
broken. Gazing thus at Christ, he shall be 
changed from health to health, from one degree 
to another, till he shall triumph not only over 
sickness, but death itself, and stand at last in the 
glories of the resurrection. Whatever bond may 
hold a nan, whewer of body or mind, evil is not 
80 strong or mighty but he shall find deliverance 
through keeping his eye steadily fixed on Christ. 

It is clear that he that is born of the Spirit 
sees things that the carnal, unspiritual man 
knows nothing of. The spiritual man gets food 
and life, where the man who has no faith sees 
nothing but husks. The one finds precious gold 
and pearls where the other sees nothing but dust 
and sand to trample under foot. L. H. B. 


Thanksgiving among the Freedmen. 








Over a thousand fugitives from bondage, in 
the city of Washington, partook of a Thanks- 
giving feast provided for them under the au- 
spices of benevolent citizens and religious soci- 
eties of bott races. 

Among those present were Mrs. Stowe, Rev. 
Wm. H. Channing and Senator Pomeroy of 
Kansas. The dining hall was adorned with 
garlands and portraits of emivent friends of 
freedom. 

After dinner a prayer was made by the ven- 
erable freedman known among his people as 
** John the Baptist” and the song, *t Ob Go 
Down, Moses,” long a favorite melody at the 
secret meetings of the Southern slaves, wae. 
sung. Afterward, speeches were made by 
Senator Pomeroy, Rev. Mr. Mitchel] and Bisb- 
op Paine of the colored Methodist Church. 
Senator Pomeroy’s addres: was long and elab- 
orate, and closed with a suggestion to his hearers 
that they should seek some country where 
their material, intellectue! and moral progress 
would be unobstructed by the prejudices of 
the white race. 

—The song above alluded to, “Oh! Go 





Down Mosea’’—more appropriately entitled 
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“Ob! Let my people Go”—is a curious and 
interestiny composition. It originated among 
the slaves, and was first sung in the hearing of 
white people by the contrabands at Fortress 
Monroe, where it was noted down by their 
Chaplain, Rev. L. C. Lockwood. It is sung 
to a plaintive and peculiar air, and has been 
published with it by Horace Waters of New 
Yors. The song is as follows: 
Oh! Let my People Go. 





The Lord, by Moses, to Pharaoh said : 
Oh! let my people go ; 
If not, I'll smite your first-born dead— 
Oh! let my people go. 
Oh! go down, Moses, 
Away down to Egypt’s land, 
And tell King Pharaoh 
To let my people go. 


No more shall they in bondage toil-— 
Oh! let my people go ; 

Let them come out with Egypt’s spoil— 
Oh! let my people go. 


Haste, Moses, till the sea you've crossed— 
Oh ! let my people go ; 

Pharaoh shall in the deep be lost-— 
Oh! let my people go. 


The sea before you shall divide— 
Oh! let my people go; 

You’ll cross dry-shod to the other side-- 
Oh! let my people go. 


Fear not.King Pharaoh or his host-- 
Oh! let my people go; 

For they shall in the sea be lost-- 
Oh! let. my people go. 


They’ll sink like lead to rige no more— 
Oh ! let my people go; 

An’ you'll hear a shout on the other shore—- 
Oh ! let my people go. 


The fiery cloud shall lead the way— 
Oh ! let my people go; 

A light by night and a shade by day-~ 
Oh! let my people go. 


Jordan shall stand up like a wall— 
Oh! let my people gv ; 

And the walls of Jericho shall fall 
Oh! let my people go. 


¥our foes shall not before you stand— 
Oh! let my people go ; 

And you'll possess fair Canaan’s land— 
Oh! let my people go. 


Oh! let us all from bondage flee— 
Oh! let my people go ; 

And let us all in Christ be free-~- 
Oh! let my people go. 


This world’s a wilderness of woe— 
Oh! let my people go-- 
Ob! let us all to glory go-- 
Oh! let my people go. 
Oh! go down, Moses, 
Away down to Egypt’s land, 
And tell King Pharaoh 
To let my people go. 





A Biave’s Lecacy to History.—Some years 
ago an aged African, who had been liberated from 
slavery in the Southern states, spent a year fin 
New-York, and had frequent interviews with a 
gentleman to whom he communicated a long ac- 
count of his life, with a request that he would 
publiah it. 

He was from a country about 300, miles east 
of Sierra Leone, had been educated for a Mo- 
hammedan teacher, and had been an instructor of 
youth many years before his captivity, which oc- 
curred when he was about forty. 

During the subsequent thirty years, or there- 
abouts, when he was a slave in South Carolina, 
Alabama, and elsewhere, he bore a high charac- 
ter for integrity as well as intelligence, and while 
awaiting in New York an opportunity to return 
to Africa, he gained the entire confidence of those 
who became acquainted with him. He expressed 
a strung desire that good men in America should 
become acquainted with his countrymen, of whom, 
he said, the greatest ignorance prevailed among 
us, When encouraged, therefore, to expect that 
his communications would sometime be published 
he devoted much time and labor to the task of 
communicating hig recollections, orally, writing 
occasionally in Arabic (which he still was able to 
do), recalling events and circumstances and an- 
swering questions, with great care and patience. 
The notes which were written during each inter- 
view have been preserved, anc, after much study 
of authorities, compiled into a volume. The writer 
has hitherto never fuund it convenient to publish 
them, but they contain many things which would 
be ingeresting and useful at the present time. 


Footah, the native country of the aged African, 
is one inhabited by a powerful Mohammedan na- 
tion, who have been for ages in a state of society 
corresponding with the principles of the Koran, 
and are far above the savage and barbarous con- 
dition which many people ignorantly imagine to 
be universal in Africa. Peculiar causes have thus 
far prevented foreigners from visiting that coun- 
try, except in its northern extremity, where Park, 
Caille, the Landers, and several other travelers 
have crossed it, on their way to the Niger and 
Timbuktu.— Independent. 





Tux Atiantic Montuiy for December is an 
interesting number. It opens with an article by 
T. W. Higginson entitled ‘‘ The Procession of the 
Flowers,” which wiil be acceptable to all lovers of 
flowers. Mr. Higginson is a close and intelligent 
observer of the natural world and knows how to 
tell what he sees, in beautiful words. “One of 
My Clients,” is a curious and remarkable account, 
written by a lawyer, of a man who, it is stated, 
possessed in a wonderful degree *‘ the power of 
discerning, in a single specimen of handwriting, 
the character, the occupation, the habits, the tem- 
perament, the health, the age, the sex, the size, 
the nationality, the benevolence of penurjouspess, 
the boldness or timidity, the morality or immo- 
rality, the affectation or the hypocrisy, and often 
the intention of the writer.’ The account is 
written with an air of truthfulness—dates and lo- 
calities are given—and is well worth reading for 
its suggestiveness if not for its facts. Longfellow 
contributos a poem to this number on the sinking 
of the sloop of war Cumberland, by che Rebe! 
Ram Merrimac. C. L. Brace, under the title, 
“ The Fossil Man,”’ sums up the evidences, which 
of late years have been brought forward by Geol- 
ogists, relative to the existence of a Pre-Adamitic 
Race of men. Winthrop’s “ Life in the Open 
Air” is concluded. Rose Terry contributes an 
article entitled ‘‘A Woman,” Hawthorne one 
about “ Warwick” in England, and Dr. Holmes 
gives a lung account of his search for his son who 
was wounded in the battle of Antietam. ‘Mr. 
Axtell,” two Poems, and a batch of Reviews fill 
up the remainder of the number. 





Union Village Shakers, Ohio. 


The society at Union Village, Warren coun- 
ty, Ohio, is worthy of particular note. It is 
one of the largest Shaker societies in the 
world. It was founded in the year 1805. 
It now numbers near 600 persons, and owns 
upwards of 4,000 acres of land in one body. 
The soil is remarkably fertile, and the surface 
and scenery beantitully diversified, and the lo- 
cal:ty remarkably healthy. The society here 
is divided into four different * families,’’ loca- 
ted in different parts of their domain. The 
largest family numbers near 200 persons, and 
is called the Center, it being the residence of 
their Elder and Elderess, and where their 
church is located. The * dwelling,”’ as it is 
called, where this family eats and sleeps, is 
an immense brick structure, four stories bigh ; 
it fronts 88 feet, and is 108 feet deep; it is 
divided into dining, sleeping, and kitchen 
rooms. In the large cellar underneath is kept 
the milk, and the butter and cheese apparatus. 
Their butter is churned and cheese made by 
horse power ; their bread is also kneaded in 
the same war. ‘Their bread is certainly the 
best we ever tasted. In fact, the dinner they 
generously prepared for our party was one of 
the most palatable we ever enjoyed. The fine 
fruit, and otler seasonable delicacies with 
which our table was loaded, were such as 

rinces might feed upon and be glad. They 
five upon plenty of the very best of everything 
that is goodand healthy. They cultivate none 
but the best fruits, of which they sell large 
quantities. 

They have the finest stock we ever saw. 
Their cattle are altogether incomparable 
Some of their cows give daily from six to eight 
gallons of the richest mitk. Such cows they 
readily sell at from $150 to $200. Calves, 
from two to four months old, they sell at from 
$50 to $100. They have an animal that 
weighs nearly 3,000 pounds. They have a 
botanical garden of about twelve acres, in 
which they cultivate all the medicinal plants 
and herbs of this climate, which they gather 
ard remove to the chemical and medical lab- 
oratory, where they are dried and prepared in 
the form of extracts, powders, &c., ready for 
market. These medicines are the purest and 
best of the kind that can be had. The cele- 
brated ‘* Shaker Sarsaparilla’’ is manufactured 
here, and affords the priucipal source of their 
revenue. ‘Their mechanical shops are kept in 
the neatest order, and their work is done in 
the most systematic style. 





They excel inthe manufacture of carpets,. 





woodware, leather, blankets, and various kinds 
of trinkets and fancy articles. We were 
shown some silk handkerchiefs which were 
made by them from silk of their own produc- 
tion, which were quite equal to the European 
silks. 

Their seed garden is noteworthy. They 
annually put up and sell about 1,400 boxes of 
garden seeds, each box containing 200 pack- 
ages of seeds. 

They have now in their domain about 3,000 
head of sheep, 500 cattle, 100 horses, count- 
less numbers of poultry, but ne hogs or dogs, 
the former being to them unclean, and the lat- 
ter useless yelpers.— Dayton Gazette. 





The Distress in Lancashire. 





The impoverished condition of the cotton 
operatives of England is assuming the dimen- 
sions of a great national calamity. Interwo- 
ven as the cotton trade is with the entire com- 
merce of the country, and givisg support, 
directly and indirectly, to about one-seventh 
of the whole population, its contraction to one- 
fourth its ordinary dimensions can produce 
nothing short of a disastrous collapse through 
the immense commerce of the nation. The 
evil exceeds the worst anticipations, and the 
sufferers accumulate at the rate of one thou- 
sand per day. Returns by the Queen’s In- 
spector of Factories, show that there are in the 
United Kingdom 880,000 persons directly em- 
ployed in the cotton trade. To these must be 
added twice that number dependent on the 
earnings of the operatives, making a total of 
more than two and a half millions of popula- 
tion immediately dependent on this branch of 
manufacture. Out of 2,400,000 bales of cot- 
ton, these operatives produce goods estimated 
by the best authorities at $500,000,000 anu- 
ually, and make about $120,000,000 in wages. 
The extent of their present suffering may be 
inferred from the fact that now the consump- 
tion of cotton is much below one million bales. 
Of 360,751 operatives in the twenty-four pa- 
rochial Unions upon which the pressure is 
greatest, but 53,638 are working full time, 
119,712 are ‘‘ short timers’” and 182,401 are 
thrown entirely out of employment. The 
weekly !oss of wages is estimated at £136,094, 
which is more than $35,000,000 a year. 

Tt. is much easier thus to enumerate the suf- 
ferers, than to represent their sufferings. Out 
of their scanty earnings, averaging only two 
and a half dollars per week, they have been 
able to save but little as a reserve for pinching 
times, and what moiety they had saved has 
been long since spent. All that is done to 
help the sufferers from parochial funds and 
special contributions, does not supply more 
than one-sixth the deficiency in the operatives’ 
earnings. Such a condition of such a mass of 
industrial population is utterly appalling. — 
Thousands of families have had to dispose of 
the entire contents of their houses at the 
pawa-shop, and turn out into the street with 
scarcely enough clothing to shelter them from 
the pitiless storm. The streets of England’s 
proud cities are now vocal with the mournful 
ditties of the homeless thousands whose hands 
have woven the fabrics in which their citizens 
gaily disport themselves. 

These suffering masses do not become politi- 
cal malcontents ; they have not a word of envy 
or reproach to utter against the luxurivus clas- 
ses who look down coldly upon their starvation ; 
though comparatively without food, they have 
not yet attempted even a bread riot; they pa- 
rade the streets in unoffending processions, the 
only demorstration of taeir hunger and naked- 
ness being in the abject and helpless aspect of 
the sufferers themselves; they raise no protest 
aguiust the Government that, in its defense 
against rebellion, has blockaded the staple on 
which they depend for bread ; on the contrary, 
they have spoken out more loudly against the 
Rebel South than any other class in Europe. 

Such patient endurance unto very starva- 
tion, and such noble sympathy with a just 
cause, is deserving the world’s respect and re- 
cognition. It should put to the blush the sel- 
fish classes of this country who, because they 
have to endure comparatively trivial sacrifices, 
are impatient to bring the war to a cowardly 
and inglorious issue; nor should it less re- 
buke the cupidity of the commercial classes of 
England, who would fain seek to terminate 
temporary inconveniences to their trade, by a 
war of intervention in our affairs. 

The remedy of this wide-spread suffering is 
doubtless beset with som> obstructions. The 
Government relies upon the Poor Law to 


do the needful offices of relief, and therefore 


hesitate to come forward with some national 
measure. The Poor Law Guardiavs find the 
case altogether beyond their means, and there- 
fore wait for action by the Government.— 
Thus between the hesitation of the two re- 
sponsible authorities, tens of thousands of 


sufferers are left on the verge of starvation. 
An evil of such enormous magnitude should at 
once arouse the people to a magnanimous effort 
for relief. Where is Exeter Hall? Its voice 
has not yet been heaad, strange to say. The 
voice of Richard Cobden, the people’s advo- 
cate, has been raised in behalf of a national 
organization for raising funds adequate to the 
occasion, and there is reason to hope that the 
men who could repeal the corn laws, may also 
succeed in agitating the still deep of England’s 
sympathy. Singland, however, will have to 
act quickly if she is not outdone in benevo- 
lence by our own people. Already a sbip is 
being freighted in New York harbor with food 
for the operatives of Lancashire, and two 
more vessels are likely to follow on the same 
errand of mercy. If the merchant princes of 
England take this gentle hint from the gener- 
ous sacrifice of the merchants of the Empire 
City, there is hope that these innocent suffer- 
ers may find the help they deserve.— Utica 
Herald. 





Progress in the East. 


Oriental immobility is being broken up b 
the inventions of this fast On the 15 
of September, the Ottoman, Smyrna and Aden 
railway was opened from Smyrna to Ephesus, 
Asia Minor, with an imposing ceremonial, of 
which a Smyrna newspaper contains a full and 
glowing account. A great number of Turkish 
officials were present in their magnificent dress- 
es, and all the foreign residents of Smyrna. 
As soon as the train arrived at Ephesus a tel- 
egram announcing the opening of the road was 
sent to London. ‘he visitors then procecded 
to examine the ruins of old Ephesus, and the 
more recent yet decaying mosques and tombs 
of the city and of the ancient Saracenic towns 
on the other side of the river. During the 
day long trains of camels arrived at the station, 
laden with figs for transportation by the new 
railway.— Spring ficld Republican. 





[Advertisement ] 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 
The Number for January, 1863, begins the 
Eleventh Volume of the Atlantic Monthly. 





From the commencement, in 1857, the Atlantic 
has rapidly increased in circulation, and it now 
has the largest class of readers since its beginning, 
five years ago. Its prosperity steadily augments, 
and it continues, amid all the fluctuations and dan- 
gers incident to our national crisis, to gain ground 
in the estimation of the public. Ata time so preg- 
nant with events which touch the future destinies 
of America in every vital particular, the Publish- 
ers and Editors do not deem it necessary to promise 
that its pages will never swerve from the honest 
paths of loyal patriotism and universal freedom. 
Its opinions have always been on the side of Liber- 
ty, Progress, and Right, and the course it first 
adopted in its early career, will ever be faithfully 
maintained. 

THE STAFF OF WRITERS, regularly contri- 
buting to the Attantic Montuty, embraces all the 
best known authors in American literature, and 
warrants the Publishers in promising to its read- 
ers, 

THE BEST ESSAYS, 
THE BEST STCRIES, 
THE BEST POEMS, 


Which American talent can furnish. 





LIST OF REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 

In Prose and Poetry the ‘ Atlantic” Staff of 
Writers is unequaled. The following authors are 
still among the regular contributors : 

James Russell Lowell; Henry W. Longfellow; 
Louis Agassiz; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ; C. C. Hazeweli ; T. W. Higginson ; Au- 
thor ‘‘ Margret Howth;” Mrs Julia W. lowe; 
Mrs. A. D: T. Whitney; Oliver W. Holmes; John 
G. Whittier; E. P. Whipple; Bayard Taylor; 
Charles E. Norton; George S. Hillard; Henry 
Giles; Walter Mitchell; Henry T. Tuckerman; 
John Weiss; Mrs H. B. Stowe ; Harriet Martineau; 
Charles Reade; ‘* The Country Parson ;” Rose Ter- 
ry ; Harriet E. Prescott; Robert T. 8. Lowell; J. 
T. Trowbride ; Edward Everett; Professor A. D. 
White. 

The foregoing list of Contributors includes the 
THE LEADING WRITERS OF AMEKICA. 

Txrms.—The Atlantic is for sale by all Book an@ 
Periodical Dealers. Price 25centsa number. Sub. 
scriptions for the year, $3.00, postage paid. Year- 
ly subscriptions received, or single numbers sup- 
plied by any dealer, or by the Publishers, 

Specimen numbers sent gratis on application te 
the Publishers. 

Inducements for Subscribing. Lists of premi- 
ums, &c., furnished on application to publishers. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 





186 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 








